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PASTIME AND BUSINESS. 


Posterity will with good reason select as one 
of the most remarkable features of the social 
history of the nineteenth century—indeed, of 
the later half only of the nineteenth century— 
the extraordinary alliance which was brought 
about between pastime and business. 

In the estimation of not merely our ances- 
tors, but of our predecessors of half a century 


ago, there could not be the slightest relationship 


a pre-suspicion in past days of the existence of 
almost every startling discovery and invention 
of modern times; but there is not one jot or 
one tittle of evidence that our forefathers ever 
had the smallest idea that an enormous propor- 
tion of the trade of a nation should become 
dependent upon the pastimes of that nation. 
Pastime of any kind—active pastime, that is 
—was essentially the property of the young and 
the wealthy. When a youth left school he was 
supposed to leave his pastimes behind him, 


between pastime and business. Not only was and, as we have said, if he afterwards betrayed 
the contemporaneous existence of the one with | a sneaking fondness for them, he was regarded 
the other deemed incompatible with the proper | as unfit for the business of the world, which 
working of the affairs of life, not merely was it was performed in so grave and ponderous a 
inconceivable that the development of a people’s way as to permit no deviation into frivolous 
pastimes could be an enormous factor in the | paths. In fact, for ordinary men there were no 
wealth and weal of the nation, but the two pastimes. The hours of business over, a man 
were regarded as absolutely antagonistic, and either went straight home, or to his coffee-house 
the pastime-loving nations of the south were or club, with the result that gambling and 
pointed to as instances of the corruption and heavy drinking too often occupied the hours 
feebleness which naturally were the fruits of employed by the middle-aged Englishman of 
such an inclination. The business man of a by , to-day in recreating his mind and invigorating 
no means remote generation had an actual’ his body. As for the young men—well, con- 
suspicion and dislike of all pastime which temporary social pictures sufficiently inform us 
necessitated the occasional encroachment upon as to their method of killing leisure time. 

the working hours of the week, and the| Even the sports of hunting, shooting, fishing, 
absolute refusal of our grandfathers to tolerate | and horse-racing, which were termed generally 
any form of recreation upon the one day of popular, only occupied the attention of a 
rest served to perpetuate the Puritanical proportionately very small section of the 
Sabbath which had been created more than | community, and were not conducted on the 


two centuries before. A pastime-loving clerk or 
*prentice lad was regarded as on the high-road 
to ruin; and we need only turn back to an old 
number of the Gentleman's Magazine to note 
how strongly and vehemently employers of 
labour and fathers of sons who had to make 
their way in the world declaimed against the 
evil influence on the young mind of cricket 
matches. 

It is frequently shown that in the depart-. 
ments of discovery and invention there is really 
nothing new under the sun, and the modern 
schoolmaster abroad can give us chapter and 


verse proofs of a pre-knowledge, or, at any rate, 


principles which make them now such in- 
valuable aids to business and trade. Moreover, 
our province in this paper is strictly that 
which comprises pastime as distinguished from 
what is properly called sport. 

It is almost impossible to contemplate without 
a shudder the result of such a phenomenon as 
the sudden collapse of -one of our seven great 
national pastimes — cricket, football, rowing, 
tennis, athletics, cycling, or golf. Half a cen- 
tury ago not one of these was deemed of more 
than transient interest to anybody above the 
age of a schoolboy, and still less of being a 
factor of national prosperity. Even golf, which 
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has only become well known south of the 
Tweed within the last few years, must be an 
enormous contributor to the circulation of 
money, must be associated with the welfare of 
thousands of families, and, as in the case of 
only one other sport (cycling), has actually 
wrought an appreciable change in the aspect 
of the country itself, inasmuch as it has rescued 
from inevitable decay more than one English 
town, and rendered available for man’s use 
great stretches of land which would otherwise 
have remained solitary and unprofitable. 

This process of the resuscitation of a town 
by an influence which, not so long ago, was 
actually regarded as evil, is exceedingly inter- 
esting, and, so far as we know, has no parallel 
at any other period of history. As a rule, 
when a town begins to sink, no human efforts 
can restore it. There are watering-places which 
have lost prestige, and which no royal patron- 
age, no puffing, no local enterprise, no builder’s 
genius has been able to restore to their former 
glory. There are ports to which, once they 
have been deserted by the current of com- 
merce, no amount of dock and pier and ware- 
house building can restore their old importance. 
In a happy hour some enthusiastic golfer dis- 
covers that the land in the neighbourhood of 
the faded watering-place or the decayed port 
is admirably adapted to his requirements. A 
club is formed, the land is rented, local labour 
is employed in the laying out of the links; 
the players come down, so do their sisters and 
wives, and cousins and aunts; houses spring 
up, the old-world inn blossoms forth as a 
grand hotel, the local tradesmen have some- 
thing more to do than to stand sunning them- 
selves at their shop doors—in short, a new flow 
of life sets in, and the old place once more 
holds up its head. 

Those who remember what Sandwich was 
before the St George’s Club came to utilise the 
stretches of grass and sand which surround 
it will appreciate these remarks—as also those 
who knew New Romney before Littlestone was 
anything but a geographical speck. But such 
folks are few, not because it is so long ago, 
but because places like Sandwich and New 
Romney were, until five or six years ago, the 
peculiar property of a few antiquaries and 
artists. And, be it noted, golf has but recently 
become a popular pastime in the literal sense 
of the phrase; till of late it was but the 
recreation of a comparatively small section of 
the community. 

It is when we consider an essentially popular 
pastime that the influence upon trade is seen 
to be the most remarkable. If we take cycling, 
for instance, we find that not only has it 
created an industry which must give support 
to many thousands of workpeople, not only has 
it done for Coventry what golf has done for 
Sandwich and New Romney—for when the 


ribbon trade left Coventry there was nothing 
but ruin before it; but it has poured fresh, 
vigorous blood through what were, before the 
era of railways, the very arteries and veins of 
our country—the high-roads and by-roads, Just 
think what this single act of reviving an old 
road means. Choose any favourite wheelmen’s 
road and try to remember what it was a 
uarter of a century ago. Take the Great 
North Road. Except upon market days, one 
might have travelled any fifty miles along it 
between Highgate and York without meeting 
fifty people. The famous old inns were in the 
condition of the ‘Dolphin’s Head, by J. 
Mellows, as described by Dickens in_ his 
capacity as an uncommercial traveller. Towns 
which literally lived by the road had drifted 
into a helplessly somnolent condition, from 
which no apparent human agency could awaken 
them, and the stranger thereto was stared at as 
much as if he had been a Highlander or an 
Iroquois in full war-paint. The highway itself, 
being of no particular value to anybody since 
the Great Northern Railway began to whirl 
the old patrons of the road along at forty-five 
miles an hour, was allowed to decay, and in 
wet seasons or snowy weather was well-nigh 

The rage for wheeling produced a rapid 
transformation. Station yourself at any point 
you like, and try to count the machines which 
pass on a fine Saturday afternoon during the 
course of an hour, and you will soon abandon 
the task as hopeless. Then, consider that 
every rider of every machine spends something 
during his trip, even if it be but the cost of a 
temperance drink: consider that a very large 
number of Saturday riders sleep out and make 
good meals during their journey ; that they are 
constantly spending something over and above 
their actual travelling expenses; that the won- 
derful extension of our acquaintance with our 
own country resulting from these peaceful 
invasions of it by the inhabitants, not merely 
of the Metropolis, but of every city and con- 
siderable town in the land, has led to the 
refurbishing up of such local lions as the 
castle, or the abbey, or the great Somebody’s 
birthplace, or the waterfall, or the view (the 
inspection of all of which means the expendi- 
ture of money), and an approximate idea may 
be gained of the influence upon national trade 
which this pastime alone exercises. 

What cycling and golf have done for our 
inland roads and decayed towns and watering- 
places, rowing has done for our rivers. 

The instance of the Thames naturally pre- 
sents itself first to the mind. Half a century 
ago, mention of rowing on the Thames was 
chiefly associated with the river about Hampton 
Court, Richmond and Windsor, and faintly 
with Henley. Above Henley one might rusti- 
cate at ease, and not the least charm of such 
rustication was the simple, homely accommoda- 
tion afforded by the river-side inn. Men who 
had rowed from Oxford to London were re- 
garded as having performed a feat; and the 
number of men who made the river their 
recreation world during the summer, the 
number of people who owned river-side houses, 
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and the number of people who owned house- 
boats, was very inconsiderable. 

Nowadays the Thames runs through a world 
of toilers whose earnings depend entirely upon 
the pleasure tratlic on the river ; and the amount 
of money taken during an average English 
summer by boat and oar makers, watermen, 
loafers, innkeepers, lodging-house keepers, town 
and village tradesmen, and the Thames Con- 
servancy, in the shape of boat-rents and lock- 
dues, would amaze the statistician. To this 
should be added, in a general survey of the 
development of this particular pastime, the 
increased value of river-side land, and the 
money which has found its way into the 
pockets of landowners and builders, 

It is only by recalling the state of things so 
short a time ago as half a century, that we are 
able fairly to realise what this one pastime has 
done for the trade of the country, especially 
when we consider that what is true of the 
Thames is true of every river which offers even 
but moderate facilities for boating. 

That most universal of all our English 
pastimes, lawn-teunis—unknown little more 
than a quarter of a century ago—has now a 
claim to rank amongst the first of those which 
materially influence the trade of the country. If 
we only consider that nearly every house in 
Great Britain to which is attached a piece of 
lawn large enough for the game, has its net and 
its balls and its rackets, the size of the industry 
created by the invention of the game can be 
somewhat appreciated. If we go further, and 
remember that all through India, and Australia, 
and Canada, in the farthest East and the remotest 
West, in the islands of every ocean, in the 
cities and ports of both coasts of South America, 
and in every part of Europe whither the Briton 
resorts, the game is played, and the materials 
for it are shipped from the old country, the 
only word applicable to the volume of trade 
thereby developed is ‘enormous.’ 

We may pass athletic sports without com- 
ment, as the remarks applicable to the fore- 
going pastimes are oul relevant to them, 
and we come to what may be termed the 
typically national pastimes of our country— 
cricket and football. Until the beginning of 
the present century cricket was essentially the 
game of the people. When George IV. played 
the game on the Steyne at Brighthelmstone, 
about the year 1782, that cachet was given to 
it which made Strutt say, in 1834, that ‘it 
is become exceedingly fashionable, being much 
countenanced by the nobility and gentlemen of 
fortune ;’ although it was some years before it 
became recognised as a national or practically 
universal pastime. Schoolboys, idle men of 
means, and the peasantry played, but the great 
mass of Englishmen, the upper middle class, 
still stood aloof from it. Even when the counties 
began to measure strength with each other, it 
was limited to Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and Hamp- 
shire; and it was not until within the last 
half-century that the midland and northern 
counties adopted it. 

Cricket, as played by many, cannot be 
accounted an inexpensive pastime. With the 
exception of golf, indeed, it may be considered 
the most expensive—it being understood that 


this paper deals with pastimes proper, and not 
with sports like hunting, shooting, and fishing. 
It is, of course, impossible to calculate the 
average cost of a cricket season to an individual 
gentleman, including his paraphernalia, his club 
subscription, his travelling, luncheon, and_inci- 
dental expenses ; but it may be estimated that 
the daily cost of a match played, even at but a 
moderate distance from home, cannot be much 
less than ten shillings, 

We may then form some notion of the powerful 
influence of cricket upon the national trade : the 
thousands of gentlemen who are playing north, 
south, east, and west, certainly one day in every 
week, and very often more, during five months 
of the year ; the large army of ministers to the 
game—the manufacturers of cricket materials, 
the ground men, the hundreds of professionals, 
the caterers, the large number of men and 
boys who live somehow by the game. We 
must remember that cricket is played in every 
town, and in a very large proportion of the 
villages of England, at any rate every Saturday 
during the season; that the Metropolis alone 
cannot provide sufficient space for its players, 
and that suburban clubs are ready to pay 
almost fancy prices for good and convenient 
grounds. We must remember also that cricket 
has become a feature of the educational curric- 
ulum of every school in England, so that, in a 
school of five hundred boys, not fifty will be 
found who do not possess cricket outfits of their 
own. 

Add to all this, that although Australia makes 
her own cricket materials to some extent, the 
articles requisite for the game are sent out by 
home manufacturers to every place where the 
game is played—in other words, to all parts 
of the world. 

If cricket has but comparatively recently 
become an universal national pastime, it is an 
old favourite compared with football. Until 
well towards the middle of this century, the 
only football played in England was at some, 
not all, of the public schools, by the Irishmen 
in Copenhagen Fields, at some village fairs, and, 
in accordance with an ancient Shrovetide custom, 
at such places as Kingston-on-Thames, Chester- 
le-Street, Bishop Auckland, and Chester ; and it 
was played in so simple a fashion, and with 
such crude materials, that there can hardly be 
supposed to have been any industry worthy of 
consideration depending upon it. ; 

Strutt, writing in 1834, says : ‘It was formerly 
much in vogue among the common people of 
England, though of late years it seems to have 
fallen into disrepute, and is but little practised,’ 

About the middle of this century the game 
spread from the public schools into the upper 
and middle class world—no doubt carried there 
by old boys of Tom Brown’s type; and after 
1870 it developed by amazing strides into being 
what it now is—not merely the pastime, but 
the rage of both classes and masses, more espe- 
cially of the masses. 

In itself football is the most inexpensive of 

astimes, but more money is put into circulation 
y a big north country or midland football 
match than by any but the very biggest cricket 
matches. Taking the first half-dozen matches 
played in the north, as recorded in one 
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Monday morning paper, I added the total 
of spectators as being fifty thousand, every man 
of whom had paid for admission to the grounds, 
very many of whom had travelled long distances 
to see the matches, and most of whom, it may 
be believed, spent some money in incidental 
expenses. 

he influence of football upon the traffic of 
railway companies alone must be enormous. 
Football may be considered a literally more 
popular game than cricket for two important 
reasons. First, it appeals far more to the 
sympathies and the understanding of non-players 
than does cricket. Second, the crowd gets a 
multum in parvo for its money—a good deal 
compressed into a conveniently short space of 
time. The popularity of cricket, from a spec- 
tatorial point of view, is limited to three classes 
of people—players, old players, and picnickers. 
Hence, ten thousand is a very big ‘gate’ for 
even a first-class county match; whereas every 
Saturday, in the north or midlands of England, 
there is tolerably sure to be at any rate one foot- 
ball fixture which draws as many people as have 
made the record attendance at Kennington Oval 
on the occasion of an England and Australia 
cricket match. Distance and cost are no obstacle 
to the frantically enthusiastic partisans of a 
north country or midland football club: a cup 
tie will bring excursion trains laden with people 
from all parts of the country, and these excur- 
sions are, it is hardly necessary to say, very 
rarely undertaken in an economical spirit. 

On the other hand, it must be candidly 
admitted that, great as are the benefits to trade 
arising from this football mania, there is great 
danger of the fulfilment of the fears expressed 
by the Gentleman’s Magazine correspondent of 
1743 with regard to the popularisation of 
cricket. North country and midland employers 
of labour have been driven to recognise the fact 
that the world of their men from the beginning 
of September to the beginning of May is the 
world of football. Rather than miss a good 
match, these men readily sacrifice a day’s pay. 
Immense sums of money change hands over 
every game, and the mere fact that the players 
of nearly all our northern association clubs are 
imported strangers, stamps the game at once as 
partaking far more of the character of a business 
than of a pastime, and a business in which the 
public has as large an interest as the promoters. 


This is certainly not as it should be; the) 


game which actually supplants business in the 
minds of many hundreds of thousands of a 
nation’s population not only ceases to be a 
pastime, but must sooner or later bring about an 
actual catastrophe. The base-ball rage in the 


United States is occupying very seriously the— 


minds of social economists, who view the strides 
with which it is advancing, and the essentially 
commercial character with which it is becoming 
invested, as likely to exercise an unwholesome 
influence upon the morals and business aptitude 
of the rising generation. Business in Spain is 
absolutely subservient to the bull-ring, the 
result being that the proportion of the trade of 
the world shared by Spain is infinitesimal. 

But no healthier influence can be brought to 
bear upon a nation’s trade than that of a 
wholesome, genuine pastime ; and as, since the 


spread of pastimes, there is no sign that aptitude 
for business has degenerated, it is a connection 
— which we may sincerely congratulate our- 
selves. 


‘SEVEN-UP’ BLAINE’S CONVERSION. 
CHAPTER I.—THE BLAINE-HINGSTON FEUD. 


TwENTy years ago, in the north-west corner of 
Arizona, not very far from the Grand Caion, 
there existed the Pueblo de la Santissima Maria 
de los Unicomwicosowas, a Franciscan mission 
station—a rather extensive name for a com- 
munity of some five or six score souls. The 
_pueblo—an ugly, three-storeyed adobe building, 
| with its pleasant sunny plaza surrounded by 
-_olive-trees—still exists, though the number of 
‘its inhabitants has dwindled down to a mere 
handful of shiftless, spiritless, semi-civilised 
Indians and _half-breeds, whose moral and 
‘religious welfare is overlooked—literally over- 
| looked—by a sleepy old Spanish padre. Since 
_the discovery of silver in the immediate locality, 
| however, the importance of the pueblo—if it 
ever really had any, which is doubtful—has 
rapidly faded into comparative insignificance 
beside the growing popularity of the mining 
settlement which has sprung up, and that deli- 
cious mouthful of a name, ‘Pueblo de la San- 
tissima Maria de los Unicomwicosowas,’ which 
it was a positive treat to hear the old padre 
roll his tongue round like a sweet morsel, has 
been all but completely driven out of the market, 
so to speak, by the less pretentious one of ‘New 
Denver, as the embryo city is called. 

In some mysterious way, New Denver has 
escaped the almost universal fate of mining 
camps blessed with even a moderate slice of 
luck. In other words, New Denver has never 
been ‘boomed.’ Consequently it has never been 
‘rushed.’ At the time of which I wish to 
speak, which is not many years ago, the place 
was an incongruous conglomeration of frame- 
houses, weather-board buildings, and adobe, or 
sun-dried mud, huts. Most villages with which 
English readers are familiar impress one with 
the firm belief that they have either been 
originally built upon the spot they now occupy, 
or that by the simple process of natural growth 
they have sprung from the soil in which their 
foundations are firmly rooted. There was 
nothing of this sort of thing about New 
Denver. Taken as a whole, the camp, town, 
city, or whatever you would care to denominate 
it, had every appearance of being a job lot of 
‘ miscellaneous remnants purchased from a second- 
hand dealer, transported from a distance, and 
shot promiscuously in a heap out of the wagon 
that ome 4 it. An irregular furrow ploughed 
|through the disordered mass, up the natural 
slope, would account for what by courtesy 
assed muster for the main street. The popu- 
ation would be about fifteen hundred. Of this 
number perhaps seventy-five per cent. of the 
‘male adults were directly interested in silver- 
mining ; a sprinkling got their living honestly 
in divers other ways; while the remainder was 
_made up of professional gamblers, sharpers, and 
loafers of a more or less shady character— 


‘chiefly more. The most popular building was 
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a gaudily painted wooden establishment in the Hingston’s brother, Pete, ez started the Blaine- 
very centre of the settlement, ‘The Straight Hingston row. That was in 53, along of a 
Flush,’ alias ‘Fowler’s Saloon ;’ the costliest, | leetle argyment consekens of a friendly hand at 
prettiest—the only pretty one, in fact—and the | keerds. Which I hev heearn say ez how ole 
most luxurious was ‘Seven-up’ Blaine’s resi-| man Blaine was mighty hefty with the der- 
dence, which stood some five or six hundred | ringer, but didn’t hev no sorter chance of a 
yards apart from the others, and near the | show, so to speak, consekens of Hingston drawin’ 
pueblo. iron aw’ layin’ him out afore he’d time to call his 

‘Seven-up’ Blaine was the strongest man in hand. In course I was only an infant then, an’ 
New Denver, both physically and financially, couldn’t take a hand nohow in these-yer games, 
On the one hand, he had been known to fell a; but mam, she got married agen—got hitched 
bullock with a single blow of his mighty fist;| up to “Lish Jacobson. ’Lish tuk up the feud 
on the other, he ‘owned considerable’ in the on behalf of the widder, an’ bein’ a rustler on 
] richest mine in the locality, the ‘considerable’ the fight, an’ likewise the wust son of a thief 
in this instance representing three-fifths of the with a bowie-knife that ever drawed breath, he 
whole mine. But Blaine’s sudden accession to| swore he’d drap a slice o’ liver with this-yer 
wealth had been powerless to wean him from | Pete Hingston ef so be ez ever he sot eyes on 
the habits he had so long been accustomed to. him, Which it would be about ten years arter 
The possession of his half-million of dollars thet we fetched up at Snapper’s Flat with the 
made no difference in his mode of life, save | rush, an’ the day arter we got thar, I was 
that it allowed him to shower every form of down to Potter’s Bar with a message for ’Lish, 


indulgence that money could procure on his | 
motherless daughter. His ruling passion was 
divided between his adoration for his girl, 
Cynthia, and his inveterate love for the highly | 
intellectual pastime of ‘seven-up.’ He spent 
his money lavishly on the former, and just as 
freely did he spend his leisure time at Fowler’s | 
Saloon, playing his favourite game with any. 
and lh ow. who could be prevailed upon to 
play with him. For the rest, Blaine was a 
thickset, square-built man of forty-two, who 
could carry his liquor, curse, and fight with 
any rough in the Western States ; and not only 
could, but occasionally actually did take a hand 
in these innocent forms of recreation, much to 
pretty Cynthia’s sorrow and disgust. Great as 
was the girl’s influence in some directions over 
her doting parent, it was powerless to entirely 
eradicate from him those vices which through 
long usage had become to him a second nature. 
His disposition was a complex one, in which 
violent likes and dislikes, often prompted by 
the most unlikely causes, played no unimportant 
art; and I need only mention that his whole 
ife from infancy upwards had been spent in 
mining centres, to indicate the richness and 
variety of his vocabulary of slang. 

One morning a prominent citizen of New 
Denver, who had known Blaine well in the 
earlier Californian days, and was, consequently, 
fairly intimate with his family history, saun- 
tered into Fowler’s Saloon, and, ordering a 
whisky-skin, lounged over to the corner where 
‘Seven-up,’ along with Colonel Jefferson and 
Kansas Simmonds, was manipulating the inev- 
itable pasteboards. 

‘Say, Blaine,’ he observed casually, when the 
hand had been played; ‘wot was the front 
name o’ that galoot wot struck it rich at 
Snapper’s Flat, an’ streaked it back east with 
his pile? I disremember just now ; but warn’t 
it Abner—Abner Hingston ?’ 

The remark had an electrical effect on the 
man to whom it was addressed. He dropped 
the cards he was shuffling for a fresh deal, and 
faced round with a savage gleam in his eye. 

‘Abner Hingston it was—you kin put yer 
gum-boots on thet!’ he exclaimed hotly ; ‘an’ | 
it jest gravels me like tarnation to hear the | 
durned skunk’s name mentioned! ’Twas Abner | 


when in meanders Hingston permiscus-like. I 
knowed him in a minute. “Thet’s him!” I 
whispered to ’Lish. ‘“Thet’s the bloomin’ shrub 
wot stretched dad!” ’Lish smoked me instanter, 
an’ went fur his bowie-knife, but Hingston 
see’d his blind an’ straddled it, am’ reached for 
his’n, an’ they peeled an’ jest went in bald- 
headed. 

‘By gosh, my gentle gazelles!’ went on 
Blaine, temporarily forgetting his indignation, 
and waxing eloquent as the incidents of the 
scene came vividly back to him; ‘you’d jest 
hev admired to see them two tiger-cats go fur 
one another! He was a bully boy with a glass 
eye was ’Lish, an’ Pete, he warn’t no slouch. 
It was worth shucks, I kin tell you, to seen 
’em skirmishin’ round an’ layin’ fur to git a 
holt. They was on it like Injuns, an’ fit like 
Apache braves, an’ nary a one let up till they 
both drapped—’Lish with his gullet slit, aw 
Pete with ’Lish’s knife up to the heft in his 
ribs. I do think ez how ’Lish hed the best of 
it ef you reckoned it up by pints, but, how- 
somever, thet didn’t amount to the vally of a 
yaller pup, fur they’d both passed in their 
chips. Anyhow, everybody ez see’d it allowed 
ez how it was the purtiest bit of scientific 
carving they ever seen. The sheriff was thar 
the hull of the time, so thar warn’t no durned 
nonsense “bout gittin’ the thing settled all on 
the squar, an’ accordin’ to law. They l’isted 
the stiffs on to the counter, an’ drummied up a 
jury thar an’ then from amongst the spectators, 
an’ they brought in a verdict of “Died from 
natural causes,” which everybody allowed was 
the only call a sensible jury could make with 
sech a hand. 

‘Wal,’ he continued cheerfully, ‘when the 
ole woman heerd ez how ’Lish hed handed in 
his checks, she was tuk alloverish suddent-like 
with a pesky bad fit of the shivers. They sed 
ez how the shock hed acted on a weak heart 
an’ she was a gone coon. Howsomever, afore 
she throwed up the sponge, she pulled herself 
together an’ motioned me to her, an’ she sed, 
with a guggle in her voice—jest ez she mighter 
been washin’ off tailin’s in her innards an’ 
spit her chin-musie up through the slush— 
sez she, “Ed’ard Wilkerson Blaine, thar ain’t 
on’y one Hingston (which it is Abner) an’ 
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on’y one Blaine (which it is you) left to 
carry on this-yer feud. You’re on’y a boy 
yit, but I want you to promise me thet when 
you grow up you'll whip this-yer last skunk 
of a Hingston off the face of the airth. Thar’s 
two of our side been laid out—yer father an’ 
*Lish—an’ on’y one o’ them. So, d’yer see, 
countin’ corpses they’re one ahead of us, an’ it 
gravels yer pore ole mother to think of it. 
Remember thet when the time comes fur you 
to stan’ up agen Abner fur the reputashun of 
the family! Don’t let him git the drop on 
yer, fur then they ’ll hev scooped the hull pool! 
Jest waltz in fur all you’re worth, an’ make 
honours easy! D’ yer savvy [understand]?”—“I 
reckon I git yer drift, an’ I’m on it,” I blubbered. 
Arter thet she kinder caved in, an’ turned sorter 
greenish—yaller—gray, like a alligator sick wi’ 
the janders. Afore sun-up she had checked 
ler trumps to thet bourne from which no feller 
never streaks it back, ez Parson Hoskins used 
to say, an’ we planted her up on the slope, 
back of Snapper’s Flat, in the sandy sile whar 
it was purty dry lyin’, alongside of whar 
~~ ’d bunched Pete an’ ’Lish inter the same 
shaft. 

‘Jest about thet time—mebbe in the fall of 
the same year, or the spring of the next— 
this-yer Abner struck a reg’lar jeweller’s shop 
an’ hunched it back over the plains with more 
chips’n a mule could tote; an’ I hev heearn 
tell ez how he ‘sot up fur a bang-up swell in 
New York. I never sot eyes on him since, an’ 
the Hingstons is still one stiff ahead on us. 
Mebbe I ain’t so plaguey tetchy on thet p’int 
ez the ole woman was, but the last wishes of 
the departed orter be respected ez sacred, an’ I 
would hev played the hand out ef I hedn’t 
sold a clam. Which I might hev follered 
his trail down east an’ wiped him out. thar. 
Howsomever, it ain’t no use buckin’ agen 
Providence. In all them years ez is past, from 
thet day to when we lit on the lode here, 
flush times was skurse. Times I was nearly 
busted—times I was wall-broke an’ couldn’t 
raise a red cent nohow. So, d’yer see, thar 
warn't no help fur it—onless, in course, I’d lit 
out an’ hoofed it all the way across the plains 
an’ the Rockies, which I didn’t kinder take to 
thet idea, Beside, wot with their police-patrols 
bossin’ the percession, an’ their onreasonable 
way of administratin’ the law—not to mention 
their tarnation queer an’ onconvenient way of 
treatin’ a boy ez has killed his man in a far 
fight wuss nor a ornery hoss-thief—it kinder 
*peared to me thet the climate o’ these-yer Yankee 
parts wouldn’t suit a guileless child o’ nature ez 
was layin’ with a gun an’ a bowie-knife to 
settle a family grievance. But, boys, hear me,’ 
he went on softly, with a meditative smile 
rippling gently round the corners of his mouth ; 
*T ain’t forgot the last dyin’ legacy of a lovin’ 
parient, an’ ef ever Abner Hingston comes out 
west agen, an’ I strike his trail, thar’ll be the 
all-firedest, bulliest merry-Moses of a shindy 
you ever heearn tell on!’ 

A short silence ensued, during which ‘Seven- 
up’ Blaine was chewing the toothsome cud of 
anticipatory vengeance and triumph, while his 
auditors pictured to themselves the sanguinary 
delights of the half-promised treat. Suddenly 


he recollected the circumstances that had led 
him into this long digression. 
ished, and turning to the man who had broached 
the Hingston theme, he demanded curiously : 
‘Wot you mean, Phil? Say, this-yer son of 
a swab of a Abner Hingston ain’t hustlin’ his 
stumps round these parts agen, air he?’ 

‘I reckon Abner hez quit hustlin’ his stumps 
round any parts. He’s dead.’ 

‘Gosh! You don’t say! One stiff ahead on 
us, an’ now Abner hez gone up the flume, an’ 
thar ain’t no sorter chance fur me to git even 
with ’em! The Blaines don’t ’pear to hev no 
luck with this-yer feud!’ exclaimed the sole 
representative of that family, as he cocked one 
eye to take a long shot at the spittoon, and 
expectorated. Then he absently coaxed one 
corner of his tangled beard into his mouth 
and chewed it thoughtfully. 

‘You’re throwin’ up yer keerds afore you 
know wot you’ve got in yer hand, Blaine,’ 
broke in Phil. ‘Mebbe you never heerd thet 
soon’z he got back to New York, Abner tuk 
up with a Brooklyn gal an’ spliced her. She 
died, too, six-an’-twenty year since, in givin’ 
birth to a kid—a boy—an’ Abner never married 
agen. While back he tuk to speculatin’ in 
railroads. Did purty middlin’ at fust, till he 
tuk up the‘ an’ Saintsville scheme, 
an’ was so dead sartin of it turnin’ up trumps 
thet he went his hull pile on it—an’ busted ! 
Thet’s wot killed him. Howsomever, thar’s 
this-yer whelp—his son—left yit.’ 

‘Whar the tarnal you heearn all this-yer 
palaver, Phil?’ inquired Blaine with no little 
astonishment. ‘You kem in by the las’ night’s 
stage from Quartz Rock, didn’t you ?—heearn 
it thar?’ 

‘No? 

‘Then, mebbe, you lit on some galoot at 
Fortyfoot ez had tracked out lately an’ brought 
the news?’ 

‘You’re off it agen—an’ yit youn’re on it. 
I rid alongside this-yer Abner Hingston’s son 
on the stage, blamed ef I didn’t! He got off 
the keers at Quartz Rock an’ jined the stage, 
an’ we dumped him down at Fortyfoot. <A 
long-spliced, lanky innercent—looked like’z he 
might be a college-sharp—with a biled shirt 
an’ a claw-hammer coat; an’ his hair parted 
down the middle an’ fixed up in bangs on 
his forehead like a gal’s. When he ketched 
on thet I knowed his dad way back at 
Snapper’s Flat, he spits out the hull family 
history ez I’ve telled it you uns, an’ sez ez 
how he had come out to locate in these-yer 
parts for a os though it do ’pear to me 
ez how the climate’ll be a durned sight too 
hot for him’ 

‘Which he won’t hev no sorter chance to 
speak on of gittin’ used to it,’ deliberately added 
‘Seven-up,’ as he drew his bowie-knife from 
his boot and tested the edge carefully with his 
thumb before returning it. 

Nobody spoke, but every eye was turned 
curiously on Blaine. Just then the driver of the 
stage came in, whip in hand, and called for 
‘three fingers of the divine fluid.’ 

‘When you haul out the Noah’s Ark, Jim?’ 
demanded Blaine. 

‘They’re puttin’ the hosses in now,’ replied 
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the driver, gulping down his whisky and turn- 
ing to the door. 

‘Then you kin put me in the way-bill fur 
a outside ez fur as Fortyfoot, Blaine said. 

‘Wot! Air you on the slay?’ inquired 
Kansas Simmonds. 

‘Yes, on the war-path! I’ve chawed the 
hull thing over in my mind—put it through 
the sluices an’ piped it off, an’ it pans out 
like this: Wot’s this-yer young Hingston doin’ 
browsin’ round these parts ef he ain’t prospectin’ 
round to git the drop on me? It ain’t on- 
reasonable to s’pose he’s inherited his share of 
the feud, an’ hates the name of Blaine like 
pisen. Mebbe he’s jest dyin’ fur a fight, an’ ef 
thet’s so, I ain’t onwillin’ to accommodate him 
every tine. But, mebbe he ain’t aware ez how 
Edard Wilkerson Blaine is a citizen of this-yer 
community, an’ ef thet’s so, then it’s wot I 
calls a speshul providence to enable a pore, 
lone orphan to pufform his sacred legacy an’ 
make honours easy.’ 

‘Bust me, Blaine! you ain’t a-goin’ to murder 
this-yer young innercent ez mebbe never toted a 
derringer in his life, an don’t know the differ- 
ence atween a bowie-knife an’ a bull-pup, air 
you?’ interposed Colonel Jefferson. 

‘You jest hold yer hosses a minit, cun’]. Ez 
fur ez I savvy, ’cordin’ to the law of Arizona 
thar ain’t no sech thing ez murder ’bout wipin’ 
a galoot offen the face of the airth in a family 
feud—’speshully when the other side’s a stiff 
ahead on you. ’Tain’t murder; it’s justice, aw’ 
don’t you forgit it. No, cun’l, he said proudly, 
drawing himself to his full height, and Sonntag 
out his massive chest; ‘I reckon thar ain’t no 
man high-toneder in the mines’n Ed’ard Wilker- 
son Blaine, an’ I don’t allow to hold with 
no murderin’ or sech-like pesky low games, 
but you kin bet yer sweet life this-yer durned 
skunk of a Hingston’ll wrastle his hash in 
kingdom come afore another daylight! Mebbe 
I never went to an’ mebbe I 
couldn’t straddle some o’ these-yer knotty p’ints 
in book-larnin’, but I do know a straight flush 
when I hev one dealt me, an’ I ain’t sech a 
blamed, copper-plated idjet ez to fly in the face 
of a speshul providence !’ 

As he finished speaking, Blaine left the 
saloon and climbed up to the box-seat of the 
stage, which was by that time on the point of 
starting. The other passengers were all aboard. 
Jim cracked his whip, and the huge machine 
me and rattled its way down the street, fol- 
owed by the gaze of the loungers who had left 
the bar to group themselves at the door. 

Phil was heard to chuckle softly to himself 
as the stage disappeared down the slope, and 
the sound of that ‘audible smile’ attracted 
attention. 

‘You ain’t been playin’ it off on “Seven-up” 
Blaine, Phil, hev you?’ remarked Kansas Sim- 
monds inquiringly. 


‘No, I ain’t, grinned Phil. ‘Howsomever, I 


guess thar won’t be no gore spilled this trip. 
All I telled him was on the squar’, but some- 
how I didn’t jest recollect 
thet ’—— 

Here Phil’s voice dropped to a serio-comic 
whisper, which was quite inaudible to all save 
those to whom it was immediately addressed. 


to tell him 


A look of blank, incredible astonishment took 
possession of the features of the little circle 
of interested listeners; a look that passed by 
gentle, imperceptible stages into a beaming 
smile; a smile that quickly widened into a 
grin so broad that it went all round, so to 
speak, and es over, and there was sufficient 
of the material left over to mend with; a grin 
that grew and grew until it burst all restraint 
and culminated in a wild, uncontrollable roar of 
laughter. 

‘Great snakes!’ gasped Colonel Jefferson, who 
was the first to recover himself sufficiently to 
speak. ‘Durn me ef this don’t lay over any- 
thing I ever heearn! Let’s liquor, boys! 
Wot’s yer pisen, Phil?’ 

Blaine’s picturesque account of the origin 
and progress of the feud was, taking into 
consideration the fact that the narrator was 
a prejudiced party, fairly accurate. The prime 
actors in the affair were ’forty-niners of the 
most approved stamp—hard workers, hard 
swearers, hard drinkers, and inveterate gamblers. 
On the day of the inauguration of the feud 
they had met in a Sacramento gambling-hell 
to play euchre. Blaine lost heavily, and for a 
while bore his reverses with fortitude, only 
drinking harder and cursing louder, as was 
becoming to a self-respecting forty-niner, until, 
immediately after a fresh deal, the casual over- 
turning of the table discovered the knave of 
spades serenely reposing on Hingston’s knee, 
and that card chanced to be the right bower. 
Perhaps it was pure accident that had put the 
card there—such things have been known to 
occur—but Blaine did not seem to see it in 
that light. In the heat of the instant he acted 
with a lamentable lack of prudence he would 
in calmer moments have blushed to own to. 
He vehemently accused his man of deliberate 
cheating, without adopting the usual precau- 
tionary method, then in almost daily vogue, 
of shooting him dead first. It was the omission 
of a mere detail, yet, though he only survived 
a few minutes, Blaine lived just long enough 
to regret it. 


A FAMOUS PORCELAIN. 


OnE of the most artistic and interesting 
industries in this country is the manufacture 
of porcelain in the ancient city of Worcester. 
There is no special local reason for the 
establishment of such works there, but Wor- 
cester has been noted as the home of the 
famous porcelain for more than a century. It 
was in 1751 that Dr Wall, a chemist and artist, 
completed his experiment in the combination 
of various elements, and produced a porcelain 
which was more like the true or natural 
Chinese porcelain than any ever devised. This 
was the more remarkable because kaolin had 
not then been discovered in this country. The 
inventor set up his factory in Worcester, close 
to the cathedral, and for a long time he pro- 
duced his eggshell and Tonquin porcelain in 
various forms, chiefly, however, those of table 
services. Transfer-printing was introduced 
later on, and was executed with much of the 
artist's spirit by experts who attached themselves 
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to the Worcester works after the closing of the 
enamel works at Battersea. It was a remark- 
able century in its devotion to ceramic art; 
and it was characteristic of the ruling princes 
of the Continent that they should patronise 
lavishly various potteries of more or less repute. 
Towards the end of the century the first sign 
of this royal favour was vouchsafed to Wor- 


to perfection. It is a beautiful, creamy, trans- 
lucent porcelain, singularly fitted for artistic 
treatment, and it is now the most characteristic 
of the later developments of the Worcester 
work. In fact, the art directors of the enter- 
prise will not issue now any new wares in the 
style of those which found favour at an earlier 
period, for they know that they would in- 


cester. George III. visited the factories, and stantly be — off on the unwary as the 
under the impetus given by his patronage, the genuine products of the bygone times. 

wares of the city advanced so much in popu-| To trace the 
larity that in the early part of this century, it 
is said, there were few noble families which the last wash in the decorated piece, is very 
had not in their china closets an elaborate interesting. It is a process freely shown to 
service of Worcester, bearing the family arms | visitors, and forms one of the principal lions 
and motto in appropriate emblazonment. In in the sober old town which has lain for so 
1811, George IV. being then Prince Regent, many centuries on the banks of the Severn. 
several splendid services of Worcester porcelain The materials are brought from all parts of 
were ordered to equip his table for the new the world. Kaolin, or china clay, which is 
social duties entailed by his regency, and one the felspar of decomposed granite washed from 
of these alone cost £4000. In the museums at the rocks, is brought from Cornwall, so is 
the Worcester works there are specimens of the Cornish or china stone ; felspar is brought 
many beautiful services, designed in accordance , from Sweden, and though of a rich red, it turns 
with the contemporary ideas of pomp and state- white when burnt; marl and_fire-clay come 
must have been well versed in heraldry; for flints are brought from Dieppe; and bones— 
their chief duties seem to have been the repro- those of the ox only—come all the way from 
duction of crests and coats-of-arms. Some of South America to be calcined and ground down. 
one of deep royal blue, beautifully decorated, is ground separately, in a vat, the bottom o 
and bearing in the centre an emblematical | which is a Sand stone, whereon other hard 
figure of Hope. The story ran that it was stones of great weight revolve slowly. From 
ordered by Nelson for presentation to the Duke twelve hours’ to ten days’ constant treatment 
of Cumberland, and that the figure of Hope by these remorseless mills is required by the 
was really a portrait of Lady Hamilton. This, various materials, some needing to be ground 
y the Duke himself in the ordinary way, and | fineness is attained. is essential that all the 
though Lord Nelson did order a service of | ingredients should be reduced to a certain 
comple and it was afterwards dispersed. | vat must pass through a lawn sieve with 
Another story attaches to a plate adorned with four thousand meshes to the square inch. 
a picture of a ship in full sail approaching When the materials are sufficiently ground to 
harbour. The Imaum of Muscat sent many meet this test, they are taken to the -‘slip- 


a of the manufacture, from 
the mixing of the ingredients to the burning of 


penne to the Prince Regent, and hinted that | 
re would like a ship of war in return. The | 
English authorities, however, did not see fit to 
give attention to this request, and sent him 
instead many beautiful things, including a> 
service of Worcester ware, bearing on each 
iece a scene showing the royal yacht which | 

re the gifts, entering the cove of Muscat. | 
When the potentate heard, however, that his | 
dearest wish had been thwarted in this way, he 
refused to allow the vessel to enter the harbour, 
and all the presents had to be brought back 
again. The picture on the plate, therefore, is | 
more imaginative than accurate. 

The Worcester porcelain began to develop in | 


house” and mixed together, with the clays, 
which do not need grinding. A magnet of great 
strength is in each mixing trough, and draws 
to itself every particle of iron, which, if 
allowed to remain in the mixture, would 
injure the ware very much. When properly 
mixed, the water is pressed out, and the 
paste or clay is beaten so that it may obtain 
consistency. Then it is ready to be made into 
the many shapes which find popular favour. 
The process of manufacture depends on the 
shape to be obtained. A plain circular teacup 
may be cast on a potter’s wheel of the ancient 
kind. When it is partly dried in a mould, it 
is turned on a lathe and trimmed; then the 


fresh directions soon after the Great Exhibition handle, which has been moulded, is affixed with 
of 1851, which gave an impulse to the efforts a touch of the ‘slip’—the porcelain paste in a 
of the artists, and the decorative side of the state of dilution is the cement used in all such 


work was brought into a much more prominent 
position. For instance, the ‘Worcester enamels,’ 
in the style of those of Limoges, were intro- 
duced, and an illustration of this work is to be 
seen in a pair of remarkable vases, bearing 
enamel reproductions of Maclise’s drawings, 
founded on the Bayeux tapestries. About this 
time, too, after several years of experiment, the 
ivory ware—an idea inspired by the lovely 
ivory sculptures in the brought 


situations—and the piece is ready for the fire. 
A plate, or saucer, however, is made by flat 
pressing ; a piece of clay like a pancake is laid 
on the mould, which is set revolving on a 
wheel ; the deft fingers of the workmen press 
the clay to the proper shape, and it is then 
dried. But the elaborate ornamental pieces of 
graceful design are made in moulds, and for 
this process the clay is used in the thin or 
‘slip’ state. The moulds are pressed together, 
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the slip is poured into them through a hole in 
one side, and when the moisture has been 
absorbed by the plaster moulds sufficiently, the 
piece is taken out. It is often necessary, in 
making a large or complicated piece, to have as 
many as twenty or thirty castings. In mould- 
ing a figure, for instance, the legs and arms 
and hands, even the thumbs in many cases, are 
cast separately, and with many other parts of 
the design are laid before a workman, who care- 
fully builds up the complete figure out of the 
apparent chaos of parts, affixing each piece to 
the body with a touch of slip. When these 
wares are complete, they have to be fired for 
the first time; and they are taken to a kiln, 
and placed with great care and many precau- 
tions in the grim interior. The contraction of 
the clay under fire is a matter to which the 
designers must give much study; and the 
change which takes place during forty hours’ 
fierce firing in the kiln is shown by contrast- 
ing an unburnt piece and a piece of ‘biscuit’ 
or burnt ware, and marking the shrinkage. 
Your ware must be calculated to shrink only 
so much ; if it shrink a shade further, the whole 
process may be spoiled. There is a loss of 
twenty-five per cent. sometimes in these kilns, 
in spite of the assiduous care of the workmen. 
When the biscuit ware has cooled, it is dipped 
in the glaze, which is a compound of lead and 
borax and other materials—virtually a sort of 
glass—and then it is fired for sixteen hours in 
the ‘glost oven.’ There is no contraction in 
this ordeal; but there is a risk none the less 
from other causes. In fact, there is the danger 
of injury every time the ware goes to the fire, 
and as the highly decorated pieces have to go 
to the kiln many times, it may be inferred 
that the labour of weeks and even months is 
sometimes nullified by an untoward accident in 
the burning. 

It is during the process of decoration that 
the ornate vases and figures make so many 
trips to the fire. The artist department is a 
very large and important one. The designers, 
however, are a class of themselves. They pro- 
ject the idea; it is the business of the artist, 
in these circumstances, to execute it. The 
painters are taken into the works as lads and 
trained for the special service. What you 
remark chiefly in going through the decorating 
rooms is the great facility of the artists. You 
see a man with a plate or vase on which he 
is outlining a landscape, and you marvel at the 
rapid, accurate touches with which he does the 
work. Flowers, birds, and figures they can 
reproduce with great skill, and many of them 
are artists not merely in facility but in instinct. 
They work with metallic colours only, They 
rely on copper, for instance, to give black and 
green, on iron to yield red hues, and so on; 
and the gold work is done with what seems to 
be a dirty brown paste, but is really pure gold 
mixed with flux and quicksilver. When the 
first wash is put on, the piece must be fired, 
so that the colours shall be burnt into the 
glaze. Then it returns to the painter, who 
adds the next touches so far as he can; the 
firing again follows; the piece is returned to 
him once more ; and so on it goes till the work 
is complete. 


It is therefore a highly technical business, 
especially as the colours change very much in 
the fire, and the painter has to work with full 
knowledge of the chemical processes in every 
firing. There is one form of the decorative 
process which is very singular—that is, the 
piercing work. The artist has the vase in the 
dried state before the firing, and with a tiny, 
sharp-pointed knife he cuts out little pieces 
, according to the design in his mind, and pro- 
duces an extremely beautiful perforated ware, 
, the elaborate pattern and the lacelike delicacy 
of which almost repel the idea that the work 
is done by the unaided hand of man. In the 
colour processes, the work is virtually complete 
when the dull gold has been burnished ; and 
the porcelain is then ready to be transferred to 
_the showrooms, or exported to America, which 
|is the greatest patron, at present, of Worcester 
| art. America, owever, failed to retain one 
| lovely vase no less than four feet high, the 
largest ever made in the works; it was taken 
,to the Chicago Exhibition and back without 
accident, and was then sold in England for one 
, thousand pounds. It is important to remember 
the distinction between ‘pottery’ and ‘porce- 
lain ;’ the porcelain is clay purified by the fire, 
whereas pottery leaves the oven as it entered 
it—clay. The purification of the ware is really 
an illustration of the process which sustains 
the artistic inspiration of the work. The gross, 
the vulgar, the mean are eliminated ; a standard 
of beauty is set up, and to it every article 
must conform. It is to this ideal, sustained by 
a long succession of artists through a century 
and a half, that Worcester owes its world-wide 
reputation as the birthplace of some of the 
loveliest porcelain ever burnt in a kiln, 


THE FORGED MADONNA. 
CHAPTER IIL. 


WHATEVER mysteries attended the further 
preparation of the picture were known only 
to “Tonelli, He it was who had fetched it 
away, and he alone saw it for the next two 
days, until when quite finished, and he com- 
pared the two together, he had an inspiration 
as to the proposed fraud. 

At the outset, as he had told Maynard, he 
had fully proposed—without consulting the 
owners, it is perhaps needless to observe—sub- 
stituting the copy for the original over the 
altar of ‘The Sacred Heart ;’? but when he saw 
how exact was the duplicate, nay, while pre- 
serving the likeness, how infinitely it surpassed 
the original in the wonderful tenderness and 
ineffable, yet undetinably haunting, charm of 
expression—and by comparison reduced the first 
to almost the level of commonplace—he was 
more than satisfied, he waxed enthusiastic in 
his deep, abiding joy. 

‘Ah! this—this is inspiration. 
I did not know he was half so ! 

And straightway he decided, as the Ame- 
rican himself would have phrased it, ‘to pla 
it off on the stranger’ If an old judge suc 


as himself could not tell the difference—ex- 
cepting that the new one was if anything the 
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finer picture of the two—he felt perfectly safe 
in letting it go. No one, unless they saw 
them side by side, could ever tell; nor even 
then could say which was the original and 
which the 

‘For myself, if I did not know, he went 
on thoughtfully, as he put the last touches to 
the artist's signature, which Maynard had 
neglected to add, ‘I should choose—this, of 
a certainty.’ And on the next day, Monday, 
the picture was packed and delivered at the 
American’s hotel. 

Cute enough in the main, the Yankee was 
sufficiently wide awake to know that over 
ictures he was liable to be done. Hence his 
evice of the private mark. That he had been 
shown an original in the first instance he had 
every reason to believe; for he had ascertained 
that it was not hanging in its place in the 
little hillside chapel, but had been sent to 
’Tonelli’s—this, too, before hearing the old man’s 
tale, so that he felt entirely easy as to the 
result, for: ‘I rather guess the old fraud is 
bound to do somebody over the operation,’ he 
pensively observed; ‘but, if I know myself, 
that somebody shall not be me.’ 

It so happened that oneaen his acquaintance 
staying at the same hotel was an English 
doctor, and what he did not know about Art, 
and those ‘early Florentine fellers? was in the 
Yankee’s eyes ‘hardly worth the knowing’ So 
that, when the packing-case arrived, what more 
natural than that the one should invite the 
other to inspect and criticise his latest purchase. 

The lid was soon unscrewed and removed to 
reveal the lovely Madonna securely fastened to 
the back of the case, ready for its long sea- 
voy: And together they admired—or rather, 
the nil admirart American remained cool and 
neutral, while the more impulsive Englishman 
grew more and more impassioned and enthusi- 
astic ; until he too was silenced before the mar- 
vellous spell of those wondrously expressive eyes. 

‘Wal, inquired the New Yorker. ‘Seems 
as though you had kinder dried up, and been 
struck dumb, all at once. What is it? And 
he — interrogatively at his friend. 

‘I—hardly—know,’ came the slow response. 
—‘But, what a face! And above all, what 
eyes! They look right down into your inmost 
soul, and make you repent of every sin you 
ever contemplated, to say nothing of committed ; 
until you downright are afraid and ashamed to 
meet them. It is the most marvellous effect I 
ever saw.’ 

‘Wal, now you mention it, she does seem 
kinder sad-like and reproachful. So you think 
it pretty good, eh? 

‘G is no name for it. It’s exquisite. 
You have got hold of a gem, a perfect treasure. 
Strange, too, how pure and fresh the colours 
are. it might only have been painted say 
twenty years, while really it must be’—— 

‘Oh! that’s only old Humbug’s art. He’s 
what he calls restored it. Why, when I first 
came across it up yonder, but for the name, I 
wouldn’t have taken the thing at a gift. Not 
that they would have parted with it, by the 
way ; for I tried ’em with five hundred dollars. 
But ’Tonelli must have squared ’em somehow. 
And it’s not so bad—eh?” 


‘Bad! It’s magnificent! It’s far and away 
the finest thing you’ve got. Why can’t they 
paint like that nowadays ? 

‘Wal, I reckon I’d allow old Del What’s-his- 
name? to paint me and my wife, if only he 
were alive now. Guess I’d make his fortune 
over there.’ And he nodded vaguely to indicate 
his native land, while he drew near the picture 
and d his hand underneath the frame. 

‘Mind you don’t—I was going to say, smear 
the colours—but of course that is too absurd— 
though the varnish really is fresh.—But what 
is wrong—scratched your finger with a nail? 

‘Nail be ——. Here, just hold her steady—so, 
while I take out the screws,’ 

‘You’d much better leave it alone. 
travel far safer as it is.’ 

‘Travel be’-—— But the expletive remained 
unuttered, for the American had turned the 
icture round and was closely examining the 

ck, while soon he cried: ‘Jumping Moses! 
If the durned thing is not a fraud—a forgery, 
after all !’ 

‘A forgery !—why, how do you know?’ 

And the Yankee explained, whereupon the 
astonished Englishman set to work to examine 
it again. 

‘It certainly is wonderfully clean and fresh, 
for its age; but do you mean this has been 
painted since you bought it? Well, all I can 
say is, if the original is better than this, it 
must be a masterpiece indeed, While, for the 
artist who could paint—this’—here he took 
another long reassuring look before he finished 
with much emphasis—‘spite of the fraud, 
nothing in the way of fame is too good !’ 

Even ’Tonelli, wily old campaigner that he 
was, appeared disconcerted and thrown off his 
balance when confronted by the two friends ; 
and after being duly challenged with his at- 
tempted imposition and told how he had been 
found out, he was ordered to produce the verit- 
able and undoubted original. 

All in vain for him to shrug his shoulders 
and wax voluble and deprecatory; he could 
neither wriggle nor shuffle out of the inexor- 
able Yankee’s grip, whose threat of appealing 
to the authorities at the church brought him 
to his knees, and ended by his producing what 
he assured them was a very inferior ‘copy’ 
indeed. Good enough, perhaps, for such a poor 
place as—that—but—oh !—far far less beautiful 
than the great Andrea del Sarto itself. 

All this, and more, he poured forth with the 
air of truth itself, as the unmoved American 

uietly showed him his own mark, and ‘knocked 
the bottom out of the entire lie;’ while the 
English doctor said never a word, but stood 
absorbed by the two pictures before him. 

Long, long he gazed and noted every detail : 
each Bias was the same; the likeness too 
was there. Everything but that haunting, 
searching, wonderful expression; and after 
satisfying himself of this, in answer to his 
friend he exclaimed: ‘Forgery, or no forgery, 
I don’t care a hang! But if you will take my 
advice you will stick to the one you’ve got. 
I would not change it for double the money.’ 

Whereat it was the Yankee’s turn to ‘wade 
in;’ which he did with a great appearance of 
indignation. ‘See here, "Tony, I must see this 
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forger of yours, the man who painted this— 
this fraud, and—if there’s justice to be had in 
this played-out old of yours, I’ll’—— 

‘But, signor, I protest, I’—— 

‘There, that will do. Take me where I can 
see him right away, or I’ll make you sorry 
you ever tried to palm off such a’—— 

But the mere threat was enough. ’Tonelli 

romptly ed. Why not—and why not 
indeed? for how could it injure him? And if 
any one must suffer—why not the artist take 
his share? So did he lead the way forthwith 
to Maynard’s sordid attic studio. 

Looking painfully wan and still, almost 

hastly in her pallor, Mrs Maynard opened the 
wes herself ; and seeing the dies together, she 
seemed at once to guess their won With a 
uite unnatural calm and an unconscious dignity, 
ies to the complete absorption of her grief, 
she motioned them to enter the room, when, 
without waiting for any one to speak, she fetched a 
small box from underneath the Ped, and in a tone 
which her stern self-repression made mechanical 
and hard, she said: ‘Here is the money. It is 
all here; every penny. ‘Take it, and— go.’ 

‘But the Signor Maynardo,’ objected ’Tonelli, 
prompted by a glance from the rest. 

With a still more striking gesture she swept 
aside the faded rag of a curtain, and pointing 
to the bed where lay her husband, alt white 
and still, she exclaimed: ‘Why seek to revile 
the dead? Can you not leave us in peace ?’ 

All three were startled; even the American 
was at a loss. But the English doctor was the 
first to recover from the shock. Professional 
instinct came to his aid, and he moved quickly 
and quietly to the bedside, where he laid his 
finger on the wrist, then his hand on_ the 
heart, and looked in vain for any sign of life ; 
while the other two whispered anxiously apart, 
to be still more startled presently by a cry 
from the doctor: ‘Get me a mirror, quick !’ 
And holding the glass to the unconscious lips, 
——— e was satisfied, for more briskly : 
‘Now then, he exclaimed again, ‘I want 
brandy, and flannels, and plenty of hot water. 
—Hush! Not a moment must lost! He is 
not dead, and please God, we’ll have him round 
and well in no time !’ 

‘If that’s so, doctor, why then, as sure as I’m 
a living sinner, the forger of this here Madonna 
shall wake up to find himself famous.’ 

And both were as good as their words. 


DICE AND DOLASSES. 


Few of those who toss the dice in the once 
favourite game of backgammon, remember that 
they are playing a game at least three thousand 
years old, and that the dice they use are of 
fabulous antiquity. Apollo taught their use to 
Hermes, who afterwards presided over the 
game; but these Greek gods ated brought 
their knowledge from Egypt, where dice, and it 
is said even Cooled ones, have been found in 
very ancient tombs. They were known also in 
Babylon and Chaldea, whilst in Rome gaming 
with dice seems to have been universal. The 
Roman emperors and the nobles played for 
high stakes, but even the austere Cato did not 


condemn the use of dice as an amusement. 
The Romans had two sorts of dice, one like 
those in present use, which were called tessere, 
the post upon which were written in 
Roman numerals ; and the other tali, which were 
oblong, and only numbered on four sides. A 
game somewhat similar to backgammon was 
played with four tali and fifteen counters on 
each side; the counters were moved according 
to the throws of the tali. The best throw was 
called venus, when all four tali presented dif- 
ferent numbers ; and the worst, four aces, called 
canes. In the tali the deuce and cinque were 
omitted. A fine specimen of a Roman talus, 
with markings in double circles, the six being 
at the end, was found in the old Roman 
Bath at Bath, and with some dice-boxes may 
now be seen in the Pump Room in that city. 
Etruscan tombs have yielded dice, one set of 
which has become famous. The numbers upon 
these dice, instead of being the ordinary numerals 
from one to six, were written in Greek letters. 
In these Canon Isaac Taylor hoped to find a 
clue to the lost Etruscan language. The Etrus- 
cans, like the Romans, used an alphabet derived 
from the old Greek one, but their language had 
no resemblance to Greek, or Latin, or any known 
tongue; and the few inscriptions they have 
left, being chiefly monumental, have been puzzles 
to antiquaries and philologists. The dice upon 
which Canon Taylor expended much research, 
would, of course, give the Etruscan numerals u 
to six; but the difficulty was to ascertain with 
certainty which of the numbers was denoted by 
any one of the words. The reconstruction of a 
language from such very scanty materials is a 
task of even greater difficulty than Owen’s 
famous reproduction of the moa from a single 
thigh-bone. Happily, the unexpected discovery 
of a bilingual inscription on the wrappings of 
an Egyptian mummy in the museum at Agram 
will probably greatly facilitate the desired result. 
The use of dice is very evidently derived 
from that universal form of divination, the cast- 
ing of lots. ‘The lot, says the author of the 
Book of Proverbs, ‘is cast into the lap; but the 
whole disposing thereof is of the Lord, and 
this belief of the Hebrew race is shared by all 
mankind, whether savage or civilised. The 
medicine man in South Africa tosses the dolasses 
of his clients, and prophesies, by the way they 
fall, in which direction strayed cattle must be 
sought, or where the thief may be found, or the 
witch who has caused disease or death. The 
dolasses used for this purpose among the 
Kaffirs and Hottentots are not dice, but perhaps 
the earliest of all divining implements, knuckle- 
bones, which, under the name of astragali, were 
used for much the same F yan tm throughout 
Europe in Roman times, and are now consigned 
in a state of survival to the games of children, 
who still play ‘ dibs’ by tossing knuckle-bones, 
although without any idea of their ancient use 
in divination. This game, or one very similar, 
is illustrated in a terra-cotta group of girls, 
among the Greek and Roman antiquities in the 
British Museum. But among the Mashonas a 
different kind of dolasses are used, somewhat 
resembling the Roman tali; like them, they are 
oblong, and consist of four to the set. These are 
not numbered, but carved in knots and scrolls 
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of different kinds, one especial pattern being a 
sort of conventional consisting of 
zigzag lines, which perhaps may have some con- 
nection with rain, as parallel waved lines were 
used to symbolise water in Egyptian hieroglyphs, 
and are still so used among the American 
Indians. Mr Bent, who describes and_ figures 
the dolasses of the Mashonas in his book on 
The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland, says: ‘On 
the evening of the new moon they will seat 
themselves in a circle, and the village witch- 
doctor will go round, tossing each man’s set of 
dolasses in the air, and by the way they turn 
up he will divine the fortune of the owner 
for the month.’ 

Three oblong dice, resembling the Roman 
tali, are used in an old Indian game called 
chausar, being a variant of the still older game 
known as pachisi, which is played with seven 
cowry-shells. Both these games resemble back- 
gammon, and the latter has been traced by Dr 
E. B. Tylor to America, where, under the name 
of patolli, it was played by the Mexicans before 
the conquest, ath is still played by some of 
the North American tribes, beans being used 
instead of dice. Dr Tylor calls this game, in 
which the oblong dice, beans, cowry-shells, and 
perhaps knuckle-bones, sticks, or strips of wood 
were used, and thrown by hand, lot-back- 
gammon, which he thinks was the most ancient 
form of the game, afterwards developed into 
dice-backgammon as at present played. 


The Indian pachisi and the Mexican patolli 
were both played on mats, upon which was 
drawn a cross divided into squares. The early 


Spanish writers all describe the game, the eager- 
ness displayed by the players, and the supersti- 
tious ceremonies with which it was commenced. 
The dice are described as black beans, five or 
ten in number, marked with little white dots. 
Gamesters are represented as going about with 
the mat and stones in a little ket under 
their arms. They would address these things as 
though they were living beings, offer incense and 
food to them, and then, after rubbing them 
awhile in their hands, calling meanwhile upon 
the god of dice, would throw them upon the 
mat, give a great clap, and then look to see the 
points that had come. 

From Mexico this game of patolli spread 
under the same name, but with variations in 
the number of dice used, and the substances of 
which they were composed, as far north as the 
Great Lakes. Sometimes the dice were made of 
elk-horn cut and polished and blackened on one 
side, sometimes of peach-stones und down, 
sometimes of slips of reed or bits of w 
upon which different marks were made in black. 

‘Lot-backgammon,’ says Dr Tylor, ‘as repre- 
sented by tali, pachisi, &c., ranges in the Old 
World from Egypt across Southern Asia to 
Burma ;’ and he believes that the Mexicans 
received it in some way from Asia, perhaps by 
the drifting of Asiatic vessels to California, and 
that from Mexico gambling by lots spread 
among the ruder tribes of the north-west, who 
do not, however, use the mat. 

The American Indians, like the Chinese and 
other Eastern nations, are great gamblers, and 
often at their tribal dances enter into competi- 
tion with those who come to witness the cere- 


'are now almost superseded by cards. 


monies, and win or lose a great portion of 
their worldly possessions. One of their ancient 
gambling games was played with marked plum- 
stones, shaken in a bowl, the numbers of 
marked stones turning up denoting the winner. 

These plum-stones, constituting dice, were 
much allt before the advent of Europeans, but 
One use 
of them, which seems to have been confined to 
the Sioux, is described in Yarrow’s Mortuary 
Customs of the North American Indians under 
the name of the ‘ghost gamble.’ 

Upon the death of a wealthy Indian, all his 
property is divided into small bundles, and at 
the first feast held in honour of the deceased, 
an Indian is chosen to represent his ghost. 
This ghost plays against each of the invited 
guests singly for the property of the dead, and 
whoever wins against the ghost takes up a bundle 
and goes out of the tent, making room for the 
next player, till the whole of the bundles are 
disposed of. The plum-stones used are seven 
in number for women, and eight for men. Two 
are blackened on one side; two are blackened 
with spots left in the centre, of the original 
colour of the stone; two have buffalo heads 
on one side, and a cross on the reverse; and 
two represent a crescent on one side, with a 
long line crossed by six shorter lines on the 
reverse. Only one of the buffalo heads is used by 
women. There are six winning throws, and five 
which entitle to another throw. A bowl appears 
to be used in throwing the stones. 

The use of dice, which we have thus shown 
to have been universal and very ancient, is 
now forbidden by law; but an exception is 
made in the case of the favourite old game of 
backgammon, in which dice may still be thrown 
as of old, without fear of legal penalties. 

The fascination which games of chance have 
exercised over gentle and simple is well illus- 
trated in the description by Stow of the enter- 
tainment given by Henry Picard, Mayor of 


London, in 1357, when the kings of France 
and Scotland being prisoners in England, and 
the king of Cyprus on a visit to Edward IIL, 


the Mayor ‘kept his hall against all comers that 
were willing to play at dice and hazard. The 
Lady Margaret, his wife, did keepe her chamber 
to the same intent.” The Mayor having won 
fifty marks from the king of Cyprus, returned 
him the money, saying: ‘ty ak and king, be 
not aggrieved; for I covet not your gold but 
your play.’ 


REMINISCENCES OF THE UMBEYLA 
CAMPAIGN. 


By W. Forses MITcHELL, 
Author of Reminiscences of the Great Mutiny. 


ALTHOUGH it was the most sanguinary of our 
little border struggles, the Umbeyla Pass cam- 
paign of 1863 is very seldom heard of. The 
recent expedition to Chitral bears a strong 
resemblance to this expedition for the destruc- 
tion of the Hindustani colony of Mulkah Sitana, 
established on the confines of Bunair. The 
force advanced through much the same country 
and encountered the very same clans, who 
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then stubbornly contested our march through 
the Umbeyla Pass. 

From my position as commissariat  staff-ser- 
geant, I was actually the first European in 
the field, and the last out of it. On the Ist 
October 1863, I was directed to proceed from 
Nowshera to the northern frontier of Yusufzai 
with a guard of sixty sepoys for the purpose 
of collecting provisions and fuel for cooking, 
for both European and native troops at three 
given points on that frontier, namely, Nawakilla, 
Permaulie, and Roostum Bazaar. After I had 
been about ten days out, I was joined by 
Captain James Brown of the Royal Engineers. 
The ostensible cause of our advance was to 
turn out a colony of Hindustani fanatics who 
had established themselves in a strongly stock- 
aded fort at Mulkah on one of the spurs of 
the ‘Mahabun,’ or great mountain. This colony 
was composed of the remnant of the followers 
of a certain adventurer named Syud Ahmed, 
who had collected a large number of Ghazis 
from the frontier tribes, and from various parts 
of India, and at one time ruled over the whole 
of Peshawur and the Yusufzai plains, until he 
was slain in battle with the troops of Runjit 
Singh, at the entrance ofthe Kaghan Valley. 

The followers of Syud Ahmed then settled 
in Sitana, where they remained till 1857, when 
they were largely reinforced by the fugitive 
rebels of the regiments which mutinied in 
Jhelum, Nowshera, Peshawur, and Hoti Murdan. 
The Hindu mutineers were obliged to become 
Wahabi Mohammedans, and, of course, were the 
most fanatical enemies of the British on the 
north-west frontier. The whole military colony 
was maintained by donations from bigoted 
Mussulmans mostly resident in India. In 1858 
Sir Sydney Cotton led an expedition against 
them as far as the Swat Valley; but this 
expedition only checked them temporarily. Be- 
tween 1859 and 1863 they made several raids 
into British territory, and by the latter date 
they had become so insolent that it was deemed 
necessary to put them down and destroy their 
stronghold at Mulkah Sitana. For this purpose 
a force was assembled at Nawakilla, Yusufzai, 
on the 12th October 1863, under the command 
of Sir Neville Chamberlain, the most experi- 
enced frontier officer of his time. The force 
consisted of the 71st Highland Light Infantry 
from Nowshera, the 101st Bengal Fusiliers from 
Rawal Pindi, half a battery of Royal Artillery 
under Captain Griffin, the Hazara and Peshawur 
Mountain Train, a squadron of Probyn’s famous 
Horse, part of the corps of Guides from Hoti 
Murdan, four regiments of Punjab Infantry, 
one regiment of Goorkhas, and the 32d Bengal 
Infantry; whilst the 51st Europeans from 
Rawal Pindi formed the reserve. The total 
foree which advanced numbered at first five 
thousand six hundred men of all arms. 

On the 19th October, General Chamberlain 


broke up his camp at Nawakilla, and marched 
for Roostum Bazaar, and thence advanced on the 
Chumbla Valley by the Umbeyla Pass. This 
position the enemy had failed to occupy, having 
prepared for the advance by the Darun Pass, 
directly opposite Nawakilla. The Umbeyla Pass 
proved to be about nine miles long, and the 
road most intricate and difficult ; but the enemy 
being taken by surprise, the only fighting was 
by the skirmishers of our force who crowned 
the heights on both sides of the gorge. The 
main body of the expedition reached the head 
of the pass, and occupied it without opposition 
in one march, but neither the artillery guns 
nor commissariat stores could be got up until 
the afternoon of the second day; and it was 
four days before the tents and baggage were 
all up. During these four days the tribes 
had assembled in thousands. 

The General in command of the expedition 
discovered that his force, although the pick of 
the European and native troops quartered in 
the Punjab, was far too weak to beat back the 
foe opposed to it, and at the same time keep 
communications open with the rear. To advance 
would have been madness; so, under the cir- 
cumstances, all that the General could do was 
to stand his ground and keep open communica- 
tions through the pass for supplies from the 
reserve at Roostum Bazaar. The force accord- 
ingly took up a position on the crest of the 
pass, built up breastworks, and stockaded the 
guns in the best positions for defending the 
camp. Strong outposts were constructed on 
both flanks, and also stockaded as far as pos- 
sible. But after a few days it was found that 
the most advanced flank posts were commanded 
by strong positions higher up the hills, from 
which the enemy kept up a continuous fire 
with their long matchlocks, causing heavy loss 
to the advanced pickets. It therefore became 
necessary to storm these heights, and occupy 
them with strong pickets of both European and 
native troops. The farthest advanced post on 
the left had been nicknamed the ‘Eagle’s Nest,’ 
and that on the right the ‘Crag’ picket. But 
neither of these posts could be supported in 
case of an attack, nor relieved from the main 
body in the camp in less than an hour. 

The hill Pathans and Hindustani fanatics 
soon proved that they were no ordinary foe. 
The first determined attack they made on the 
Eagle’s Nest picket lasted for four hours, and 
the picket lost half itnumber in killed and 
wounded, In many instances the enemy leaped 
over the breastworks, sword in hand, selling 
their lives dearly among the British bayonets, 
or seized the rifles by the muzzles, trying to 
wrench them from the soldiers. But the flank 
posts were not the only places on which assaults | 
were made. Several determined attacks were 
made on the breastwork in front of the camp, 
the enemy charging up to the very muzzles of 
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the guns, and cutting down the gunners with 
their sharp tulwars, or stabbing them through 
with their spears. Lieutenants Fosbery and 
Battye of the Guides specially distinguished 
themselves, and their names were in every 
mouth. 

Friday was always a favourite day for an 
attack. The second Friday after the position 
was taken up, a most resolute attack was made 
all along the line, compact bodies of the enemy 
rushing on with spears, swords, and green stand- 
ards, shouting ‘Allah! Allah! Din! Din!’ 
The sword and spear men were flanked by 
marksmen who, sheltering themselves behind 
rocks, fired with well-directed aim, thus cover- 
ing the advance of the phalanx, till they rushed 
on to close quarters amongst the British bayonets. 
My readers must remember that these were 
still the days of muzzle-loaders, and by a deter- 
mined rush the enemy could come to close 
quarters before many rounds could be fired. 
But there was a clear space of about eighty to 
a hundred yards in front of the breastwork 
protecting our camp, which was commanded by 
two guns; and after four hours’ savage fighting 
the enemy were driven back, leaving three hun- 
dred dead and wounded on this exposed part. 
Our loss was one officer and forty men killed 
and wounded inside the breastwork. Many of 
these were cut down by swords, or thrust 
through with spears. At another point a body 
of European marksmen had picked off one hun- 
dred and eighty of the enemy with a loss of 
only seven of their own number, whilst many 
more of the enemy were wounded, although 
able to retreat. I only give the numbers which 
were left on the ground when the attack was 
finally repulsed. Up to this time the British loss 
was one hundred and thirty of all ranks killed 
and wounded, including four lieutenants. 

About this time news came that the Akhund 
of Swat, at the head of fifteen thousand men, 
had joined the enemy. The Akhund was both 
a spiritual and military leader of great repute 
amongst the tribes, and an implacable enemy 
of the British, It was not only reported 
in the bazaars of the force, but firmly believed 
by every Mohammedan camp-follower, that his 
spiritual power was so great that he could 
turn the British bullets fired against his fol- 
lowers into water, and thereby render them 
harmless; also that he was miraculously sup- 
‘aeace with money for the daily pay of his fol- 
owers, sufficient for this purpose being found 
every morning under his private prayer carpet. 
By this time General Chamberlain had found 
his force too weak to hold the extended position 
at the head of the pass, and he arranged to 
abandon the left, and the pass itself, and to 
concentrate his force on the right, just under 
the post called the Crag picket. This necessi- 
tated a change of the base of supplies from 
Roostum Bazaar to Permaulie, a village about 
sixteen miles more to the south-east. The enemy 
saw the advantage to the British of holding 
the post called the Crag picket for the new 
position, and made a desperate assault. In the 
attack, many men, both European and native, 


were killed and wounded. Amongst the latter 
was Colonel Keyes, one of the most keen-eyed 
and experienced officers of the frontier force. 
He was then in command of ‘Coke’s Rifles,’ so 
distinguished for their service during the siege 
of Delhi. After Colonel Keyes was wounded, 
the command of this famous regiment was 
given to Lieutenant Fosbery, before mentioned, 
who was awarded the V.C. for his gallantry 
in holding the Crag picket with only twenty- 
five men against ten times that number. This 
young officer forced the enemy to retire, leav- 
ing sixty of their number dead on the field, 
with three of their famous green standards, 
around which the Goorkhas held a regular war- 
dance to the tune of their own native pipes, 
accompanied by the bagpipes of the 71st High- 
land Light Infantry, with whom the Goorkhas 
fraternised warmly. 

Up to this time the wounded of the enemy 
left on the field had been carried into the 
British camp and tended in our hospitals, 
we the same treatment and care as our 
wounded. But during the severe fighting that 
took place while the position was being changed, 
advance pickets were forced in several instances 
to retire, leaving dead and wounded men behind 
them, and in every case the wounded were 
killed, and the bodies of all most shockingly 
mutilated by the enemy. In one _ instance, 
Major Harding, commanding a post, heroically 
refused to abandon some wounded Goorkhas, 
and he, with Sergeant J. B. Adams, three men 
of the 71st, and about a dozen of the 5th 
Goorkhas, were surrounded and cut off by more 
than two hundred of the enemy. Although 
they defended themselves gallantly, darkness set 
in before they could be reinforced, and the 
post had to be abandoned till next day. When 
it was retaken, the bodies of Major Harding, 
Sergeant Adams, and their comrades, European 
and Goorkha, were found horribly mutilated— 
stripped naked, and disembowelled. Their dis- 
honoured remains were found hung up on trees 
as butchers hang up a slaughtered bullock, 
with their heads cut off and arranged in front 
of the bodies. After the mutilated bodies of 
these men were recovered and carried into 
camp, an officer of the 71st saw a number of 
men from his own regiment, the 101st Bengal 
Fusiliers, with Sikhs and Goorkhas, collected 
round the tent where the dead were awaiting 
funeral. He went to see what was the cause 
of this mixed gathering. He found an old 
corporal of the 71st standing over the mutilated 
bodies, with a Bible in his hand, administering 
a solemn oath to each man, European, Goorkha, 
and Sikh, as they passed through the tent, that 
they would give no quarter to the enemy till they 
could count one hundred dead Pathans for every 
mutilated corpse, From that date it became an 
understood thing in the force, both European 
and native, that no more prisoners were to be 
taken, and in the fights that ensued many a 
Pathan and ex-Mutineer paid the penalty, 
whose life would otherwise have been spared. 

To the case of Sergeant J. B. Adams there 
was a sad sequel. He was a young, powerful 
man in the prime of life, a thorough soldier, 
and greatly liked in the regiment, both by 
officers and men. When the regiment marched 
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from Nowshera he left a young wife behind 
him, about to become a mother. She was in 
the woman’s ward of the Station Hospital at 
Nowshera when the news of her husband’s 
death and mutilation reached the depdt left 
there, and an injudicious friend rushed to her 
with the news in all its ghastly and horrid 
details. The poor woman was so overcome that 
she gave birth to a boy, and immediately died. 
This child was adopted by the 71st, and brought 
up as the child of the regiment. This incident 
has been fittingly seized by William Brodie, 
the Scottish sculptor who designed the monu- 
ment erected in Glasgow Cathedral to the 
memory of the officers and men of the 71st 
Highland Light Infantry who fell in the 
Yusufzai campaign of 1863. 

By the 18th of November the General had 
changed his military position, his base of opera- 
tions, and line of communications, but at a heavy 
cost. Ensign Murray of the 71st, Lieutenant 
Dougall of the 79th, serving as a volunteer with 
the 71st, and thirty-five men were killed, and 
thirty-seven wounded. Amongst the wounded 
were Lieutenants Oliphant of the 5th Goor- 
khas, and W. Battye of the Guides, a brother 
of Quentin Battye, who fell at Delhi with a 
Latin quotation in his mouth, Dulce et decorum 
est pro patrid mori. Another brother of the 
same family, I may mention, fell at Fattehabad 
during the last Afghan war. A fourth brother, 
Lieutenant-colonel F. D. Battye, of the Guides, 
was killed on the Panjkora River, in the 
Chitral campaign of 1895. During the present 
generation the family of Battye have nobly 
upheld the honour and added to the glory of 
our country. But to match these heavy losses 
on our side, the enemy had also suffered 
severely. 

Shortly after the arrival of reinforcements, 
the second great attack was made on the Crag 
picket by a body of about three thousand 
men. On the night of the assault, the crag was 
garrisoned by one hundred and sixty men com- 
manded by Colonel Brownlow, whose experi- 
ence of hill warfare led him to expect an 
attack, from the preparations he had seen going 
on in the enemy’s camp; he was therefore pre- 
0 and on the alert. As there was no moon 

uring the early part of the night, the enemy 
managed to advance unseen till they were 
within eighty yards of the post, when they 
were espied oe met by a well-directed volley. 
Raising their war-ery of ‘Allah! Allah!’ the 
enemy dashed at the breastwork, and in spite 
of the bayonets of the defenders, breached the 
wall in many places. By this time, however, 
two mountain guns, which had been placed in 
position before dark two hundred and fifty yards 
in rear of the post, loaded with shell, fired over 
the heads of our men, and the shells bursting 
amongst the crowded ranks of the tribesmen 
advancing to the attack, caused terrible slaughter 
among them. Although repulsed again and 
again during the night, the hillmen continually 
returned to the assault and attempted to carry 
the post by storm. But Colonel Brownlow and 
his brave men were never caught napping, and 
every attack was repulsed. Just before day- 
break a thick fog enveloped the hills, and the 
enemy disappeared, and when morning broke 


they were believed to have retired. As it 
turned out, however, they were concealed 
within a few yards of the breastwork. Cplonel 
Brownlow and his men had been on duty for 
forty-eight hours, and were completely worn 
out with fighting and watching, and as soon as 
daylight came a force was sent from the camp 
to relieve them. During the relief there was 
not one of the enemy to be seen, and Colonel 
Brownlow and his men retired, and shortly 
afterwards the fog again thickened, 

All this time the enemy were lying concealed 
by the rocks, wrapped in the fog. Suddenly, 
as the new picket were making themselves 
comfortable, they were overwhelmed by more 
than a thousand men. The officer in command 
was killed, and the men, completely taken by 
surprise, were borne down by numbers. The 
post was taken, and the greater part of the 
garrison were slain; but the fog opportunely 
lifted, and the fire of the two mountain guns 
stopped the pursuit of the enemy into the 
camp after the fugitives of the picket. The 
European portion of the defeated garrison 
belonged to the 101st, and Colonel Salisbury at 
the head of that gallant regiment retook the 
sr at the point of the bayonet, but with 
ieavy loss, the hillmen defending every rock 
as the redcoats advanced. In the rush of the 
101st up the hill, the brave and dashing 
colonel was knocked down and stunned by 
a big stone, hurled from above. This caused 
a moment's halt, and some confusion ; but when 
the men ran to lift him he sprang to his feet 
without assistance, wiping the blood from his 
face and shouting: ‘Come on, men, 1’m all 
right ; my skull may be cracked, but my brains 
are still in it.’ The word passed to the rear 
that the Colonel was all right, and the men 
gave a shout and dashed on, and the Crag 
picket was retaken. 

During the time occupied in changing the 
position, the enemy overpowered one of the 
advanced posts held by Major Ross and one 
hundred and forty men of the 14th Ferozepore 
Sikhs. Two companies of the 71st and one of 
the 10lst were sent to reinforce him, but the 
enemy also received powerful reinforcements, 
and during the murderous struggle that took 
— for the recapture of the breastwork, four 

uropean officers were killed. 

The third great attempt was made on the 20th 
of November. The enemy, consisting of the tribes- 
men from Bajaur, Bunair, and Swat, mustered in 
great strength and attacked the Crag picket, 
which was then held by one hundred men of the 
101st and one hundred of the 20th Native In- 
fantry. The assault lasted from daybreak till noon, 
when the enemy, receiving reinforcements, over- 
powered the garrison, and the post fell for the 
third time, with the loss of two officers and 
a large number of men killed. It was owing 
solely to the determined bravery of Major 
Delafosse of the 101st, and Major Rogers of 
the 20th Punjab Infantry, that a single man 
escaped. These two officers performed prodigies 
of valour. They rallied the retreating men, 
and although overpowered, prevented the enemy 
from rushing the camp till the alarm was given, 
The picket of two hundred men was over- 
whelmed by three thousand tribesmen. Many of 
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the defenders were seized and hurled over the 
rocks and dashed to pieces below, the hillmen 
plantipg their standards all along the ridge. 

The 71st had just returned to camp from 
twenty-four hours’ duty at another point, and 
were getting their dinner, when General Sir 
Neville Chamberlain himself called on them to 
fall in. The men left their dinner with the 
utmost alacrity and fell in, with the pipers 
playing the gathering as gaily as for an 
ordinary parade. The two mountain guns 
shelied the heights and covered the advance. 
Colonel William Hope, addressing the men, 
said: ‘Men of the 7lst, you must follow me 
and retake the Crag picket.’ And as the men 
were tightening their belts and examining 
the springs of their bayonets, one could hear 
the words passing along the rank: ‘It’s to be 
hot work, boys, but we must stand by old 
Pinkie,” the name by which the Colonel was 
known. In those days the staff-sergeants of 
regiments were not supplied with revolvers, 
and I lent my revolver to Sergeant-major John 
Blackwood, of the 71st, ‘Brave Jock Black- 
wood’ the men called him. I had also a 
famous Damascus tulwar that I had preserved 
from the plunder of the Begum’s kothee of 
Lucknow, which I also lent to Blackwood for 
the assault on the Crag picket. I never saw 
either revolver or sword again, so the country 
owes me a Dean and Adam’s revolver for 
which I had paid a hundred rupees, and a 
Damascus blade for which I had refused one 
thousand ; but both did good service in the 
hands of Blackwood on the 20th November 
1863, and saved the lives of Colonel William 
Hope and General Sir Neville Chamberlain. 

In the excitement of the moment, General 
Chamberlain forgot his position as General 
commanding, and became once more the dash- 
ing sabreur who, in years gone by, both in 
Afghanistan and on the plains of the Punjab, 
had led many a gallant charge. Placing him- 
self alongside of Colonel Hope, he called out: 
‘7ist Highland Light Infantry, I’m proud to 
have you under my command to-day, and I 
will go with your colonel.’ The men gave a 
cheer and advanced up the hill without a halt 
or check. Sir Neville Chamberlain, Colonel 
Hope, and Sergeant-major Blackwood, in front 
of all, entered the picket together. Blackwood 
was a powerful, active man, and an _ expert 
swordsman. He shot down five men with the 
revolver, and cut down as many more with the 
sharp tulwar, when his left arm was smashed 
by a bullet through the elbow-joint. Colonel 
~ ee had also an arm broken, and General 
Chamberlain was shot through the thigh ; but 
as they were closely followed by the other 
officers and men of the 7lst, the lives of all 
three were saved, and, after a severe contest, the 
Goorkhas and Sikhs swarming up in support, 
the enemy were driven from the picket, and 
in turn many of them were also dashed over 
the steep rock on the right of the position, 
and the 71st and Goorkhas once more held the 
Crag picket. 

This was the last great attack which the 
enemy made. They must have learned that 
large reinforcements of both European and 
native troops were hastening to the front. 


ST MONANS, FIFE. 


THERE it rests, with its back to the brae, 

The jumbled, zigzag, gray old town; 

Roofs red and brown—roofs purple and gray, 
Blue-dim through reek from the chimneys blown ; 
Roofs slanting, triform, jutting, square, 

With skylights yawning wide for air, 

And gables—gables everywhere ! 


Low in the lap of the land it lies, 

On the knees of the shore serene and gray ; 
The earth’s green arms about it thrown, 

Its feet on the rocks where the sea-mew flies, 
And ever with mournful monotone, 

Ebbing and flowing the sea-tides sway— 
Ebbing and flowing for ever and aye. 


Dark on the sunset’s ruddy gold, 

The old church-tower on the western height ; 
The sturdy church, six centuries old, 

On the edge of the wave, with the town in sight ; 
Where pray the living, where find repose 

The generations whom no man knows. 


Boats in the harbour—nets on the brae, 
Sunbrowned fishers upon the pier ; 

Women light-ankled, deft-handed, gay, 

Ready to answer with joke or jeer; 

Children who make the old village ring 

With the games they play, the songs they sing. 


Oh, here Life steps to a heartsome strain ; 
Each for the love of them works for his own; 
And not for any man’s single gain, 

For a master’s profit to sweat and groan : 
And blithely the sails with a stout ‘yo-ho!’ 
To the mast-head rise as they outward go. 


Come luck, come lack, one deal to each : 

Nor fear nor favour the fisher knows, 

As he sails away from the happy beach, 
When the fish are rife and a fair wind blows; 
And what though a grave in the sea his lot? 
Holds it one hollow where God is not ? 


Ah! still do I dream of that gray old shore, 

Its murmur of waves, its sheltering calm ; 

The hearty speech and the open door, 

And the welcome word that fell like balm— 

Till over my soul in a flood-tide free, 

My long-lost faith flowed back to me; 

Yea, the heart of my youth I found in thee, 

Oh gray St Monans, beside the sea. 

J. K. Lawson, 
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